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school. Walter von der Vogelweide spoke of it like a loyal German episco-
palian as Innocent's " swarzes buoch daz ime der hellemor h&t gegeben."
From a national point of view he was right: the book was in many respects
diabolical. The novum ius, the papal decretals from the time of Alex-
ander III, bore marked contrast to Gratian's academic moderation, the
-veins ittf, as Bernard of Pavia called the famous Decretum. The new
decretals were not a text-book, as was Gratian's, but authoritative canons
of a centralising order that constituted the ground-work of the first
collection with the force of universal law, the Decretals of Gregory IX,
The Lateran Council of 1179 is the starting-point of the new tendency,
and Innocent in the great assembly of 1215 took as his basis,and re-enacted,
a number of its most important canons. Any tendency, therefore, to treat
the Council of 1215 in isolation must be avoided. Yet it was in many ways
unique: since the early days of Nicaea and Ephesus and Chalcedon no such
assembly had been seen. Four hundred and twelve bishops, eight hundred
abbots and priors, and numerous representatives of absent bishops and of
chapters crowded close upon each other, and ambassadors were sent by
Frederick II, by the Latin Emperor of Constantinople,the Kings of France,
England, Jerusalem, Aragon, and Hungary. A note alike of climax and
of expectation was struck by Innocent's sermon on the text: "With desire
have I desired to cat this Passover with you before I suffer." It was in a
sense the highest point of his career. Passover, he explained, meant a
transition, a temporal passage of the crusaders to Jerusalem and the
deliverance of the Holy Places, a spiritual passage to the Reform of the
Church, and it was to this double end that the Council had been sum-
moned.

The depth and scope of these and of his earlier canons, their historical
background, their reception and effect, cannot be analysed in a few para-
graphs. We can but present very simply some of their more constructive
aspects, using not the proper legal classification, but a more arbitrary
division into decretals concerned with the sacramental doctrine of the
Church, the personnel, organisation, and discipline of the clergy.

The Church is declared to be one and universal, the only means to
salvation; her sacraments are the channel by which grace is communicated
to men. Chief among them is the Eucharist, wherein the body and blood
of Christ "are really contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the
species of bread and wine, the bread being transubstantiated into the body
and the wine into the blood by the power of God, so that, to effect the
mystery of unity we ourselves receive of that which is His what He himself
received of that which is ours," Only a priest duly ordained according to
the Churches power of binding and loosing might celebrate this mystery.
It was a wide and moderate declaration suitable for acceptance as a matter
of faith, as it contained no precise statement on the nature of the presence
in the sacrament and was agreeable alike to those who held a carnal view
and to those who followed the twelfth-century theologians in emphasising
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